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THE CERTIFICATE SYSTEM AND QUANTITATIVE 
REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 

The time has come when those who value the certifi- 
cate system for entrance into College should worry. 
For the good of American youth they can hardly worry 
too much. In particular certain women's Colleges — all 
honor to them! — ^have been learning through their 
insistence upon comprehensive examinations for admis- 
sion that important Schools in all parts of the United 
States are graduating boys and girls duly certificated 
with high grades who fail pitifully, not to say abjectly, 
when put to the test of those written examinations. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. In the first place, there 
are numerous Schools in which the better students are 
exempted from examinations all through their prepara- 
tion for College as a reward forsooth for a sort of daily 
or routine proficiency in their recitations, although this 
can be, as we all know, of a quite ephemeral character, 
if it has been secured by cramming, that unassimilating 
method of study which proves so tempting to a certain 
type of youthful memory. In any case, the exemption 
system seems to some of us perhaps old-fashioned 
teachers a particularly pernicious arrangement, since it 
deprives not only the crammers but also the really 
ablest pupils of a chief incentive to review their work as 
a unit and of practice in meeting mental tests the like of 
which life outside the School is constantly requiring us 
to meet. 

In the second place, in many communities the High 
School is ambitious to figure as the 'People's College'. 
It usurps all the appurtenances and embellishments that 
belong traditionally to a great University with its 
maturer students. You find in it every sort of athletic 
team, so-called literary or debating society, and social 
fraternity. Some of the latter are actually national 
organizations, hold conclaves to which children come as 
delegates from every corner of our educationally 
stricken country, and, when composed of girls, they 
resent, so I am told, the appellative 'sorority' as an 
affront to their dignity. But, after all, there is no 
reason why a Greekless Greek-letter society should not 
bear a sexless name. 

The important matter is that, in High Schools that 
have been demoralized by aping the College, study can 
scarcely claim more than a tertiary consideration. 
The pupils are there to receive diplomas and certificates 
as the proper social hallmark. If some dare apply for 



admission to Colleges where examinations are still a 
criterion of acceptability and thereupon fail, their dis- 
appointed parents find it easier to criticise the nature 
of the questions than to discern the real reasons for the 
rejection of their yoimg hopefuls, the lack of mental and 
moral discipline in the Schools, the multifarious dissipa- 
tion of the pupil's interest, the false standards of 
ranking. 

All this is of serious and particular import to us 
classicists because our subjects have already been some- 
what suffocated by the press of other studies competing 
for the residuum of the pupil's time, after he has been 
duly exercised, bathed, fed, and amused (powdered and 
rouged, I should add, if the pronoun 'he' were only 
epicene). There is one result, however, that is appar- 
ently escaping the attention of all except the few who 
have had to concern themselves intimately with College 
entrance examinations. We note a tendency in some 
Schools to pare down the quantitative prescriptions in 
the authors read. Deeply as we may sympathize with 
teachers who have to intercalate lessons in Cicero or 
Vergil in a succession of hockey matches, jazz concerts, 
fraternity dinners, glee-club and even editorial board 
dances, etc., we must protect at least that pitiful 
minimum which we may still exact. At the opening of 
the College year, when the avalanche of labor descends 
upon our admission officials and their clerks, who may 
be novices in their jobs, it is sometimes possible for the 
unscrupulous or the careless to slip a boy in whose 
preparation is not even technically sufficient. Such a 
matriculate is a drag in any Freshman course that he 
enters, and the sum of such cases represents a portion 
of the attrition practiced upon classical studies in the 
High School by their enemies which we have long 
lamented. 

We must, therefore, for our own protection scrutmize 
personally the records of all first year students and 
report every instance where a smaller number of books 
or orations has been read than the prescriptions demand. 
Incidentally, the investigator, if he gets his replies in 
writing, will be rewarded by some wonderful spellings. 
He will learn also that Caesar's Gallic War has added a 
number of books, while Vergil's 'complete works' have 
dwindled to six books of the Aeneid or perhaps even less. 

The fact that cei'tain entrance examinations are 
calling for a more intensive study of specified portions of 
Cicero and Vergil is undoubtedly responsible for a tend- 
ency to slight or to omit altogether other work that 
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should be covered. It may, in fact, be a question for 
our further consideration whether oiu- appeal to the 
gambler's instinct is not working us more harm than 
good. Since the present writer was fitted for College in 
a School where the Latin curriculum included all of the 
Aeneid, the Bucolics, and (except for a few objectionable 
lines) the Georgics, and had to master as a matter of 
course the subject-matter, literary and historical 
allusions, and the prosody, not of three books but of all, 
he fears that his basis for judgment would be somewhat 
anachronistic. College teachers can easily expect too 
much of an 'up-to-date institution' that is now not only 
an alma mater in extreme literalness but has to be also 
a fostering carpenter, a fostering stenographer, and a 
fostering cook. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 



SOME ELEMENTARY MATTERS OF LATIN 
GRAMMAR 

I. The Principal Clause in Indirect Discourse 

The careless statement in Lane's Latin Grammar, 

1 724. 

In the complete form of indirect discourse, the sub- 
junctive is subordinate to an infinitive or an accusative 
with the infinitive, dependent on a verb of saying or 
thinking, 

is a definition such as most schoolboys give. The 
latter are indeed taught, as Lane, of course, elsewhere 
teaches, that a principal clause of indirect discourse 
may be in the subjunctive: but the use of the infinitive 
impresses them most strongly and often exclusively. 
For this there seem to be several reasons, of which the 
first is the great frequency of the infinitive, while the 
second may be found in the fact that pupils are usually 
allowed to call it 'infinitive of indirect discourse', the 
mood being thus identified in their minds with the idea 
of oratio obliqua. A third reason perhaps lies in the 
double treatment by our Grammars of one of the two 
subjunctives which may be used as main clauses of 
indirect discoiu'se. The indirect question, which is 
common, pupils easily learn, and, on reflection, they 
often recall that it belongs to the indirect discourse, 
though to recognize its function in that construction is 
ofteh difficult for them, because they are as much in the 
habit of identifying the subjunctive with the sub- 
ordinate, as the infinitive with the principal, clause. 
But the rarer subjunctive of indirect wish, or command, 
they forget at least as easily as they have learned it; 
and this forgetfulness is not inexcusable, since they 
have been taught, in another part of their Grammars, to 
define the same construction as a complementary, or 
substantive, clause of purpose'. In giving this defini- 

'Another definition is that of an «/-;clause based on the volitive. 
It seems to me a pity that the distinction between volitive and 
optative should have been allowed to find its way into our school- 
books. I doubt whether a child apprehends the distinction between 
will and wish; I doubt also the applicability to Latin of a distinction 
based on the usage of languages in which the volitive and the optative 
have separate forms. The difference between will and wish is one 
of tone, not of mental attitude; will is a vigorous wish. In Latin, 
when optative and volitive are fused in the subjunctive, there is no 



tion the Grammars follow out the logical correspondence 
between the M/-clause of purpose and the «/-clause of 
result, each of which had both an adverbial and a sub- 
stantival function; but the result sometimes is that not 
only the learner, but also the teacher, becomes con- 
fused. We read in B. G. 1.7.5 legatis respondit, diem 
se ad deliberandum sumpturum; si quid vellent, ad 
Idus Apr. reverterentur; in B. G. 1.20.5 rogat, finem 
orandi faciat; tanti eius apud se gratiam esse ostendit. 
Obviously, reverterentur and faciat fall under the same 
head; the fact that there is only one governing verb of 
saying in the first passage, two in the second, makes no 
difference; yet in a School edition I find the first 
explained as an imperative of indirect discourse, the 
second as a complementary clause of purpose. Either 
definition applies to each case, and the tv/o might be 
given in each case as alternatives; but to allow one 
apparently to e:cclude the other conveys a wrong impres- 
sion to the learner's mind. 

In treating indirect discourse with my students, it 
has been my practice to require them to call the infini- 
tive an 'infinitive of indirect statement', thus separating 
the more general term 'indirect discourse' from the 
special connection with the infinitive which they have 
been used to attach to it. By learning to distinguish 
each of the three main clauses of indirect discourse by 
its appropriate name they more easily learn to view the 
construction as a whole, whose three parts — indirect 
statement^, indirect question, indirect wish — have each 
its own form, and to realize that the subjunctive in the 
principal clause is of a different kind from that in the 
subordinate clause. Of course it becomes sometimes 
necessary to call their attention to the fact that the 
indirect question may be in the infinitive. It is more 
often necessary, and more important, to lay stress on 
the fact that a lonely subjunctive, dependent on a verb 
of requesting, is just as much a main clause of indirect 
discourse, as is one which is preceded or followed by 
infinitives; that, for example, ne committeret in B. G. 
1. 13.6 and ne committeret in B.G. 1.22.3 belong in the 
same class and are to be defined in the same way. 

For 'indirect wish' I used to say 'indirect command', 
because this clause represents the imperative. But the 
imperative itself expresses not only command but also 
"advice or suggestion, consent or indifference, request 
or entreaty, or prayer" (Hale, Latin Grammar, 496); 
and the notion underlying all these terms except the 
second is that of something desired by the speaker. 
The imperative and the independent subjunctive of 
wish may best be understood by considering the various 
significations of the verbs on which the clause of purpose 
may depend; 'asking', in'various tones (rogo, peto, oro, 
obsecro, precor, posco, postulo, flagito); 'advising', 

formal means of distinguishing between the more and the less 
vigorous tone; it appears, therefore, better to use the fundamental 
notion of wish as the defining term. 

-This term, used by Professor Hale, is not only more concise tlian 
'indirect declarative sentence', used in some Grammars, but also 
'corresponds better to English usage; we employ 'state', not 
'declare', to contrast with 'inquire' or 'request'. My terminology 
is that of Ritchie, Latin Prose Composition, save that he speaks of 
'indirect command*. 



